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Journal de Neurologie 

(Vol. X., Nos. 19, 20, 21, 1905.) 

These numbers are devoted to the proceedings of the First Belgian 
Congress of Neurology and Psychiatry. Of interest, and published in 
full, are: 

1. Neurasthenia Among the Working Classes. Glorieaux. 

2. Algogenic Substances. Ioteyko. 

3. The Sense of Pain. Ioteyko. 

1. Neurasthenia Among the Working Classes. —Calling attention lo 
the relatively small number of articles on this particular subject the author 
quotes the statements of certain Scandinavian physicians as to the fre¬ 
quency of neurasthenia among the peasants and fisher-folk, of their 
countries, also from an article by Leubuscher and Bibrowicz on the fre¬ 
quency of neurasthenia among the workers of Berlin. He then gives the 
results of his own experience at the Brussels Polyclinic. Among 9,981 
cases of nervous disease—those of rheumatic origin, and children under 
twelve years old being excluded—he found 1,671 cases of neurasthenia, 803 
in the male, 868 in the female; i. e., 16.7 per cent. Although confessing to 
some imperfections in the records as to the occupations of his patients, he 
is struck by the frequency of neurasthenia among the following: House¬ 
wives, 306 times; tailoresses, milliners and seamstresses, 189 times. 

The average number of cases of neurasthenia among working people 
he finds 17.5 per cent, for males and 16 per cent, for females. His statistics 
as to the occupations of these patients are as follows: 

Males: Employees, 13.5 per cent.; joiners, 7.0 per cent.; shoemakers, 
4.7 per cent.; tailors, 4.2 per cent; painters, 3.5 per cent.; printers, 2.5 
per cent.; railroad men, 5.0 per cent.; various, 50.6 per cent. 

Females: Housewives, 30.0 per cent.; tailoresses, milliners and seam¬ 
stresses, 20.6 per cent.; servants,_ 5.0 per cent.; laundresses, 2.0 per cent.; 
governesses, 2.0 per cent.; shop girls, 1.0 per cent.; various, 39.4 per cent. 

He does not regard the neurasthenia in these cases as being due as 
much to overwork as to confinement, bad hygienic surroundings and 
monotony, and calls special attention to the frequency of the disease among 
housewives, in whom the element of worry about making ends meet and 
monotony must play a _ particular role. He does not find, however, that 
neurasthenia is increasing among the Belgian working people, and with 
improving knowledge of hygiene, and laws enforcing the application of its 
principles to factories, etc., he is hopeful for the future. 

2. Algogenic Substances. —In this the authoress expresses her view that 
the production of pain is due to the action on the nerves or their termina¬ 
tions of certain toxic substances; in other words, that the excitant is always 
a chemical one. She quotes various authorities and gives her own ideas, 
but does not pretend to say what the nature of the poison may be. 

3. The Sense of Pain. —In a voluminous report, which is published in 
extenso, this subject is discussed under the fololwing chapters: Generali¬ 
ties on the Senses, and the Law of the Specific Energy of Sensorial Organs. 
Chapter I. The Exitement of Pain. II. Algometry, Topography of Pain. 
III. Peripheral Organs of Pain. IV. Paths of Conduction and Supposed 
Centers of Pain. V. Dolorific Asymmetry. VI. Dissociations, Analgesia. 
VII. Signs of Pain (Physical Concomitants). VIII. Pain as Influenced 
by Age. Race and Profession, and in Pathological States, Pain in Animals. 
IX. Some Psysiological and Psychological Characters of Pain. X. Biolo¬ 
gical Theory of Pain, Its Phylectric Role. 

At the start the authoress affirms her belief that there are special and 
separate nerves for the senses of pain, touch, heat and cold. She reviews 
at some length, especially in her third chapter, the work of various experi¬ 
menters whose results seem to support this view of the matter. 

Under “Algometry” she speaks of the various methods of measuring 
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sense of pain, and describes the algesimeter of Cheron, of which she 'has 
made use in her own experiments. She is inclined to think that the per¬ 
ception of pain takes place in different centers from the perception of other 
sensations. Under “Dolorific Asymmetry” she gives a sketch of some al¬ 
ready published experiments of herself and Mile. Stefanowska, which 
showed that in a large proportion of subjects, the acuity of the pain sense 
is greater on the left side than on the right, in the proportion of io to 9, 
figures agreeing closely with those found by Van Biervliet. 

Under the dissociations she discusses those observed in organic and 
those in functional diseases, especially in hysteria, and as a result of the 
administration of anesthetics, both general and local. In Chapter VII., the 
physiognomy of pain, and its influence upon the muscular system, the heart 
and other organs is considered at length. In Chapter VIII., the results of 
a large number of experiments on sensitiveness to pain, as observed ac¬ 
cording to race, age, sex and profession, are exposed. Their comparison 
seems to show women are more sensitive to pain than men, but neverthe¬ 
less bear it better (a fact long known), and that savage races are less 
sensitive to pain than civilized ones. Pain in animals is also considered 
here. The psysiology (or pathology) and psychology of pain are next 
taken up; and lastly, the biological theory of its origin is discussed. The 
authoress concludes that its role is in the end protective, and that it must > 
be numbered among the defenses of the organism. An extensive biblio¬ 
graphy is appended. 

(Vol. X., No. 22, 1905.) 

1. The Neucleolus of the Nerve Cell, Morphology. Lacho. 

1. The Nucleolus of the Nerve Cell, Morphology. —In the human sub¬ 
ject in the great majority of cases there is only one nucleolus to a nerve 
cell, though there mav be occasionally as many as four even. In the 
lower animals, especially in those of early age, it is not so infrequently 
double, more rarely triple. The diameter of the nucleolus averages one- 
third that of the nucleus. The author finds it to consist of two elements, an 
incolorable framework, or basement substance, and chromatic particles. It 
is developed from a particle of the chromatic substance of the nucleus. 
The nucleolus possesses great firmness and power of resistance, remaining 
little altered in cell preparations made by crushing a particle of nervous 
tissue between two slides. The chromatic substance seems augmented in 
irritative conditions, diminished in hibernating animals and in certain 
pathological conditons in man. It also shows variations in its distribution. 
While the nucleolus usually stains deeply, under certain circumstances it 
shows what have been considered as vacuoles, but what the author thinks 
are not empty spaces, 'but composed of a non-staining, highly refractile sub¬ 
stance. These are not brought out in the Nissl staining method, but re¬ 
quire a special safranine stain. On their presence the author lays some 
stress. Also there are some points which take the stain more intensely, 
hyperchromatic points. The nucleolus is usually described as basophile, 
but the author does not find this absolute, as it takes also some of the acid 
colors. In birds especially, 'he finds two nucleoli in the nerve cells, the one 
chromatic, the other achromatic. The chromatic nucleolus is the principal 
one; the other, an accessory nucleus, is scarcely perceptible by the Nissl 
method, but is colored faintly by safranine. The binucleolar condition is 
also observed in the nerve cells of reptiles, but the author has failed to find 
it in batra chians. 

(Vol. X., No. 23, 1905.) 

1. The Evolution of Hypochondriacal States. Taty and Chaumier. 

1. Hypochondriacal States. —The authors give in outline the histories of 
ten cases of insane hypochondriasis, which they were able to follow from 
evolution to termination in cure, death or dementia. Eight of the subjects 
died, one recovered, and one remains alive, demented, at an advanced age. 
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The trouble first appeared at different ages, ranging from sixteen to s-ixty- 
twc years. They lay special stress upon the necessity for thorough and 
repeated examination for underlying physical disease, which is present in 
the majority of cases, and emphasize the importance of guarding against 
suicide, a by no means infrequent termination, two of their cases having- 
ended in this way. 

(Vol. X., No. 24, 1905.) 


1. Hysterical Tic. Pitres and Cruchet. 

1. Hysterical Tic. —As to the presence of tic in hysteria, there seems 
to be some confusion, many authors denying that there is a tic of hysterical 
origin. 

Pitres and Cruchet classify the conditions under which tic-like move¬ 
ments are observed in hysteria, as follows: 1. Certain spasms essentially 

rhythmic, and having a particular character, which are not, however, true 
tics. 2. True tics which, appearing in the course of hysteria, are added to 
a pre-existant or concomitant disease and persist in association with it, but 
should nevertheless not be considered as true hysterical phenomena. 
3. There remains a third group of cases, which comprise true hysterical 
tics, special clinical manifestations of -hysteria. From a certain number of 
personally observed cases they select two as illustrative. The first is that 
of a woman of thirty years of age, who, in addition to other hysterical 
manifestations, presented convulsive tic of the shoulder, neck and face, 
which was cured by hypnotic suggestion. The second is that of a girl 
fourteen and a half years old Who presented convulsive crises and hiccough 
coming on at the same hour every day for a month. These crises were 
eventually replaced by -tic of the shoulders, head and face, occurring 
similarly at the same hour every day, -and lasting six months. Sudden 
cure coincided with the return of -menstruation to normal. The authors 
regard both of these cases -as -examples of -true hysterical tic. One of them 
(P.) had previously called attention to the modifying influence upon tic 
in general, of directing the attention of the patient to the performance of 
certain delicate movements, as writing, sewing, etc. The movements in 
-the above cases, however, were in no way influenced by such exercises. 

Allen (Trenton). 

Archiv fur Psychiatrie und Nervenkrankheiten 

(Vol. 40, Part 2.) 

13. Experiments on Brain Transplantation. Saltykow. 

14. A Contribution to the Pathology of Tabes. Speilmeyer. 

15. Hematomyelia and Syringomyelia. Kolpin. 

16. The Feeling of Vibration of the Skin. Treitel. 

17. A Contribution to the Pathological Anatomy of Landry’s Paralysis. 

Lohrisch. 

18. The Psychopathology of Sexual Perversion. Donath. 

19. The Paralyses of Pregnancy of the Mother. Von Hosslin. 

20. Contribution to -the Pathological Anatomy of Pseudo-Bulbar Paralysis. 

Muller. 

21. Observations on Color Hearing (auditi-o colorata). Lomer. 

22. On Affection of the Ventral Horns in Tabes Dorsalis. Lapinsky. 

13. Brain Transplantation. —In this paper Saltykow gives the results cf 
his experimental investigation in the transplanting of portions of the brain. 
The general conclusions reached are as follows: Brain tissue may easily 
■be transplanted. The transplanted portion does not undergo softening as 
might be expected, but heals -as any other tissue. The cellular elements 
of the transplanted tissue -are in part preserved for a certain time, but 
later show progressive degenerative -changes leading ultimately to their 
destruction. Well preserved ganglion cells may be observed up to the 



